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The  Determination  of  Ability  for  Learning 
Typewriting 

By  W.  W.  Tuttle 

University  of  South  Dakota 

VOCATIONAL  guid-  This  is  a  Preliminary  much  time  is  wasted  by 

ance  has  had  a  long  report  upon  a  Prog-  students  who  train  in 

history.  In  former  times  nostic  Test  for  Type-  fields  in  which  they  do 

men  attempted  to  con-  writing  ability  which  not  have  the  capacity 

trol  their  objective  en-  is  being  arranged  by  to  work  to  the  best 

vironment  or  to  deter-  William  H.  Batson  and  advantage.  If  it  is 

mine  their  personal  W.  W.  Tuttle.  possible  for  the  psychol- 

qualifications  by  magic,  ogist  to  guide  individ- 

oracles,  etc.  Only  within  the  last  uals  into  the  vocation  for  which  they 
few  years  has  there  been  a  real  scien-  are  most  talented  or  keep  them  out 
tific  approach  made  to  the  subject.  of  the  vocation  for  which  they  have 
Even  now  men  are  tried  out  in  the  but  *  little  talent,  he  can  render  to 
actual  field  in  which  they  wish  to  society  service  of  inestimable  value, 
work  without  any  preliminary  deter-  There  are  numerous  more  or  less 
minations  concerning  their  ability.  isolated  problems  connected  with  the 
In  many  cases  this  method  of  selec-  work  of  vocational  guidance,  and 
tion  ends  in  dissatisfaction  on  the  each  one  has  its  own  particular 
part  of  all  concerned.  line  of  approach.  The  problem  which 

There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  is  being  investigated  by  the  writer 
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is  the  possibility  of  determining  in 
advance  ability  for  learning  typewrit¬ 
ing.  The  problem 
Can  Typing  presents  itself  in 

Ability  Be  this  form:  Do 

Prognosticated?  those  who  become 
adepts  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  possess  certain  types  of  native 
ability,  and  can  this  native  ability  be 
measured?  On  the  other  hand,  do 
those  who  are  not  able  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  typewriting  show,  when 
tested,  the  absence  of  these  types  of 
native  ability?  In  this  study  certain 
assumptions  relative  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  made  and  tested. 

The  following  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  considered  to  be  the 
essential  native  traits  of  an  efficient 
typist : 

1.  Quick  motor  action. 

2.  A  keen  sense  of  rhythm. 

3.  .\bility  to  pay  attention  and  be  accurate. 

4.  A  well-developed  memory  span. 

-S.  Ability  to  follow  directions. 

6.  Ability  to  carry  on  the  process  of  substi¬ 
tution. 

Methods  have  already  been  devised 
for  measuring  these  special  traits. 
It  w'as  found  necessary,  however,  to 
tlevise  new  ones  and  to  vary  those 
already  in  use,  in  order  to  get  tests 
suitable  for  this  experiment,  (iroup 
tests  are  used  in  all  but  one  instance, 
but  in  this  case  the  test  is  so  easy  to 
administer  and  check  that  it  could  be 
economically  used  in  large  classes. 
In  all  tests  used,  the  scoring  is  simple 
and  can  be  done  accurately. 

class  of  twenty  students  beginning 
the  study  of  typewriting  forms  the 
basis  of  this  experiment. 

In  order  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  this  test  for  predicting  typewriting 
ability,  the  results  are  compared  with 
the  typewriting  grades  made  by  the 
group  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 


description  of  the  tests  used, 
methods  of  administration  and  check¬ 
ing  of  results  follows. 

The  object  of  this  test  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  one’s  ability  to  control  the 
movements  of  the 

1.  Quick  arms  and  hands.  The 

Motor  Act'on  test  consists  of  tap¬ 
ping  any  key  on  the 

keyboard  of  a  typewriter  with  any 
finger,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
number  of  the  taps  made  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  shown  on  the  carriage  scale. 
Each  subject  was  given  five  trials,  five 
seconds  in  duration,  with  each  hand. 

This  was  measured  by  Seashore’s 
test  for  sense  of  time.  The  test 
consists  of  100  com- 

2.  Keen  Sense  binations  of  three 
of  Rhythm  clicks,  marking  off  ! 

two  intervals  of  time 
of  different  length.  These  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  recorded  upon  a 
phonograph  record  so  that  they  can 
be  reproduced  before  the  group. 

This  test  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  consists  of  nine  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  of  sixty- 

3.  Attention  one  figures  each,  in 
and  Accuracy  which  occur  one 

hundred  combina¬ 
tions  of  tw'o  consecutive  figures 
whose  sum  is  nine.  A  copy  of 
the  test  was  given  to  each  member 
of  the  group,  with  instructions  to 
underline  all  combinations  of  con¬ 
secutive  figures  ■whose  sum  is  nine. 
The  time  allowed  was  five  minutes. 

The  second  part  of  this  test  consists 
of  eleven  horizontal  lines  of  fifty-seven 
letters  each,  in  which  occur  one- 
hundred  combinations  of  x  and  n. 

\  copy  of  the  test  was  given  to  each 
member  of  the  group  ■with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  underline  all  adjacent  combi¬ 
nations  of  X  and  n.  The  time  allowed 
was  three  minutes. 

Test  Four  is  made  up  of  two  parts. 
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The  first  part  consists  of  six  horizontal 
lines  with  a  total  of  forty-five  abstract 
words.  The  first  line 

4.  Memory  contains  five  words, 
Span  Tests  each  successive  line 

increasing  one  word, 
making  ten  words  in  line  six.  The 
\\ords  are  read  to  the  group  a  line 
at  a  time,  with  an  interval  of  one 
minute  between  readings.  At  the  end 
of  each  one-minute  interval  the  group 
is  instructed  to  write  the  lines  of  words 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  read. 

The  second  part  consists  of  six 
horizontal  lines  of  forty-five  concrete 
words.  The  lines  are  constructed  the 
same  as  in  Part  I.  The  total  time 
allowed  for  Part  I  w'as  five  minutes, 
and  for  Part  II,  three  minutes. 

This  test  involves  four  elements, 
each  setting  forth  very  definitely 
certain  acts  which  are 

5.  Ability  to  be  performed, 

to  Follow  The  time  allow'ed  for 

Directions  this  test  was  ten  min¬ 
utes. 

The  substitution  test  consists  of 
nine  combinations,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  one 
(>.  Ability  to  Carry  of  the  digits,  and 
on  the  Process  a  symbol  which 
of  Substitution  represents  it. 

For  example 
1  (,,  2?,  3  etc.  Each  student  in  the 
group  was  given  a  key  card  containing 
the  combinations  of  figures  and  sym¬ 
bols  and  another  card  containing  only 
symbols.  These  symbols  were  arrang¬ 
ed  in  twenty-five  equal  lines.  The 
students  were  instructed  to  write 
opposite  the  symbols  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figures,  using  the  key  as  a  guide. 
The  time  allowed  was  five  minutes. 

1.  Motor  .Action  Tkst 

The  average  number  of  taps  made 
by  the  student  in  five  seconds  as  indi¬ 


cated  by  carriage  marker  on  the 
typewriter  was  used  as 
Methods  of  the  score.  The  high- 
Scoring  est  score  was  43.9  and 

the  lowest  was  48.4. 

2.  Sense  of  Rhythm  Test 

In  this  test,  one  point  w'as  given 
for  each  correct  response.  The  high¬ 
est  possible  score  is  100.  The  range 
in  this  test  was  from  54  to  86. 

3.  Attention  .\ND  Accur.\cy  Test 

One  point  was  given  for  each  com¬ 
bination  correctly  underlined.  The 
highest  possible  score  is  100.  The 
range  in  this  experiment  was  from  80 
to  100  for  the  first  part  and  96  to  100 
for  the  second. 

4.  Memory  Span  Test 

Two  points  were  allowed  for  each 
word  correctly  reproduced  in  right 
order,  and  one  point  for  each  word 
correctly  reproduced  but  in  wrong 
order.  The  highest  possible  score  is 
95.  The  range  in  this  experiment  was 
from  36  to  71  for  Part  I  and  from  48  to 
73  for  Part  II. 

5.  Ability  to  Follow  Directions 

This  test  contains  four  elements. 

For  the  first,  ten  points  were  given; 
for  the  second,  five;  for  the  third, 
five;  and  for  the  fourth,  twenty-five. 
The  time  allowed  was  ten  minutes. 
The  highest  possible  score  is  45.  The 
range  in  this  e.xperiment  was  13  to  45. 

6.  .Ability  to  Carry  on  the 
Process  of  Substitution 

Four  points  were  allowed  for  each 
line  correctly  substituted.  The  high¬ 
est  possible  score  is  UK).  The  range  in 
this  experiment  was  from  60  to  100. 

The  final  score  for  all  tests  used  was 
found  by  taking  their  average. 

.After  the  tests  described  above  were 
given  and  the  results  checked,  a 
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typewriting  test  was  administered.  In  stitution  are  indicative  of  capacity 
order  to  determine  whether  the  marks  to  become  efficient  in  typewriting. 

made  by  the  stu-  Since  the  tests  show  that  the  capa- 
Typewriting  dents  in  the  above  city  to  follow  directions,  memory 

Test  and  Prog-  mentioned  tests  span  and  sense  of  rhythm  are  of  no 

nosis  Correlated  were  indicative  of  consequence  in  the  learning  of  type- 

the  results  of  the  writing,  they  are  not  considered 

typewriting  test,  the  two  sets  of  further. 

marks  were  correlated.  The  follow-  In  order  to  determine  the  relation 
ing  are  the  results:  which  exists  between  the  tests  for 

Coefficient  of  Correlation 


1.  Motor  action  and  typewriting  test. . . . . . . . . . . .  .536 

2.  Sense  of  rhythm  and  typewriting  test . . . . . . . . . . . .  .102 

3.  Attention  and  accuracy  test  and  typewriting  test 

Part  I . . . . . . . . . 406 

4.  Memory  span  and  typewriting  test 

Part  I„ . . . . . (negative) . 296 

Part  II _  ---  . (negative) . lOR 

5.  Ability  to  follow  directions  and  typewriting  test . 165 

6.  Substitution  test  and  typewriting  test. _ _ _ _ _ 520 


The  coefficients  of  correlation  show  motor  action,  ability  to  pay  attention 

that  sense  of  rhythm  and  ability  to  and  be  accurate,  ability  to  do  substi- 

follow  directions  are  tution,  and  the  actual  accomplish- 

Analysis  of  of  but  little  signifi-  ments  in  typewriting,  the  total  score 

Results  cance  in  indicating  for  those  tests  was  correlated  with 

ability  to  learn  type-  the  scores  of  the  typewriting  test, 

writing.  Memory  span  is  shown  by  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between 

the  coefficient  of  correlation  to  have  the  scores  for  the  typewriting  tests 

no  direct  relation  to  ability  to  learn  and  the  scores  of  the  above  mentioned 

tyi>ewriting.  The  coefficients  of  corre-  tests  was  found  to  be  .621. 

lation  indicate,  however,  that  motor  Table  I  further  shows  the  relation 
control,  ability  to  pay  attention  and  between  the  data  which  were  corre- 

to  be  accurate,  and  ability  to  do  sub-  lated. 

TABLE  I 


Group 

Student 

Typewriting 

Stitoent 

Total  score  of  tests 

Number 

TEST  GRADE 

NimBER 

IISED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

1 

69.4 

1 

84.4 

2 

67.2 

5 

81.4 

1. 

3 

66.9 

9 

81.2 

4 

65.7 

2 

80.4 

5 

65.0 

4 

80.0 

6 

64.6 

10 

79.3 

7 

63.1 

11 

79.1 

2. 

8 

62.9 

16 

78.8 

9 

62  4 

6 

78.6 
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Group 

Student 

Typewriting 

Student 

Total  score  cv  test 

Number 

TEST  GRADE 

NUMBER 

USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

10 

61.8 

13 

77.8 

11 

61.7 

7 

77.7 

12 

61.4 

8 

77.6 

13 

61.3 

20 

75.0 

14 

60.7 

3 

74.7 

15 

60.4 

18 

74.4 

16 

59.6 

17 

7’2.8 

3. 

17 

59.0 

15 

71.6 

18 

56.6 

12 

71.3 

19 

55.6 

14 

64.6 

20 

49.8  . 

19 

62.5 

1.  The  data  indicates  that  certain  Group  3  of  Table  I,  and  of  those 

native  abilities  are  closely  related  remaining  in  Group  3  of  the  type- 

to  capacity  for  learning  writing  test  one  is  found  in  Group  1, 

Conclusions  typewriting.  The  stu-  and  one  in  Group  2. 

dents  who  received  high  3.  The  correlation  between  the 
grades  in  the  prognostic  test  also  re-  scores  as  indicated  by  the  typewriting 
reived  high  grades  in  typewriting.  test  and  the  prognostic  tests  is  sufh- 

2.  The  prognostic  test  grades  and  ciently  high  to  indicate  a  strong  rela¬ 
the  typewriting  test  grades  when  tion  between  capacity  to  learn  type- 

compared  according  to  rank  were  writing  and  the  tendencies  tested, 

placed  into  three  groups  as  indicated  4.  The  results  of  the  prognostic 
in  Table  I  and  Table  II.  tests  when  compared  with  the  results 


TABLE 


Typewriting  Tests 
Group  1.  65-70 
Group  2.  61-65 
Group  3.  49-61 

In  Group  1,  Table  I,  five  students 
were  placed  by  the  typewriting  test. 
Of  these  five,  four  were  found  in 
(iroup  1  of  the  prognostic  tests. 
The  remaining  one  was  found  in 
Group  2  of  the  prognostic  tests. 

In  Group  2,  Table  I,  eight  students 
were  placed.  Six  out  of  this  number 
were  placed  in  Group  2  of  the  above 
mentioned  tests.  Of  the  remainder 
of  those  placed  in  Group  2  by  the 
typewriting  test,  both  fall  in  the 
third  Group  of  the  above  mentioned 
tests. 

In  Group  3,  Table  1,  seven  students 
were  placed  by  the  typewriting  test. 
Of  these  seven,  five  are  found  in 


Prognostic  Tests 
Group  1.  80-85 
Group  2.  75-80 
Group  3.  60-75 

of  the  typewriting  test  indicate  that 
those  making  a  mark  of  80  or  above  in 
the  prognostic  test  will  become  ex¬ 
cellent  typists;  those  making  from  75 
to  79  inclusive,  will  be  but  average 
typists,  while  those  making  below 
75  will  either  be  poor  typists  or  fail 
entirely. 

The  rather  limited  scope  of  this 
study  scarcely  justifies  final  conclu¬ 
sions,  but  the  results  indicate  beyond 
any  question  that  the  possibilities 
along  this  line  of  study  are  great. 
If  further  study  of  the  tests  mentioned 
above  seems  to  justify  it,  standard 
scores  upon  which  prognostication 
can  be  made  will  be  determined. 
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Vocational  Education  Convention 

Detroit,  Michigan,  November  29  to  December  2 
Program  for  the 

I.  Commercial  Education  Dinner-Conference* 

Hotel  Statler,  Wednesday,  November  29,  1922 — 6:.10  o’clock 
Chairman.  C.lenn  Levin  Swiggett,  Unite<l  States  Bureau  of  Education 

General  Topic:  Social  Aspects  of  Business  Education.  The  Economic  Motivation  of  tlie  Social 
Studies,  particularly  of  the  Secondary  Schools. 

Speakers:  ,\rthur  W.  Dunn.  National  Director,  Junior  Red  Cross.  Washington;  Leverett  S.  Lyon. 
.Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organization.  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Chicago  University;  David  Friday,  President,  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  J.  W.  Jenks, 
Research  Professor  of  Government  and  Business  .Administration,  New  York  University. 
Discussion  from  the  floor.  Summary  by  Harry  D.  Kitson,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Indiana 
L^niversity. 

Committer  on  Loral  Arrannemenlt,  J.  L.  HoltscLiw,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit. 
Chairman;  H.  G.  Schell,  High  School  of  Commerce;  O.  S.  Smith,  Southeastern  High  Sichool. 


II.  Commercial  Education  Program 

Thursday  Morning,  November  30,  1922 — 9:30  to  12 

Business  Training  in  the  High  Schools 

Chairman,  C.  W.  Blanchard,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit 
Commercial  Education  in  the  Junior  Hich  School  Period — Grades  7-8-9 

A.  The  distinction  between  the  "Vocational  Skills"  and  “Practical  .Arts”  in  junior  business 

training,  by  John  C.  Springman,  Head,  Commercial  Department.  High  School,  Pontiac. 
Michigan 

Discussion — IS  minutes 

B.  Skills  that  are  required  in  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  junior  office  positions  to  justify  their 

development  in  all  junior  high  school  commercial  pupils.  (Speaker  to  be  selected) 
Discussion — 20  minutes 

Commercial  Education  in  the  Senior  High  Scikkm.  Period — Grades  10-11-12 

.A.  How  may  greater  social  economic  values  be  obtained  from  the  vocational  skill,  practical 
arts,  and  general  business  subjects  in  the  high  school  commercial  curriculum,  by  Leverett 
S.  Lycm,  University  of  Chicago 
Discussion  — 20  minutes 

B.  The  one-year  intensive  vocational  business  curriculum  for  the  12th  year — ot)en  to  graduates, 
seniors,  juniors  who  have  no  hope  of  remaining  for  the  senior  year,  and  adults  not  now 
in  school  who  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  regardless  of  previous  education,  by  J.  L. 
Holtsclau',  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  .\fichigan 
Discussion — LS  minutes 


I'hursday  Afterno<»n,  November  30,  1922  ~  2  to  4:30 

Business  Training  in  the  Continuation  School 

Chairman,  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director  Commercial  Ejducation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Essential  Facts  Regarding  Continuation  School  Commercial  Pupils  as  to  Their  (a)  Background 
education  (b)  Present  emtiloyments  (c)  Aims  in  choosing  business  training  (dl  Period 
of  training  (e)  Probable  aci-omplishment,  by  //.  M.  Winkel,  Central  Continuation  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  irisroiisin 
Discussion — 20  minutes 


^H«que»U  for  re»er9at\omt  will  he  receipt  until  limit  of  cajuitity  ip  reached,  but  not  later  than  noon,  Wednesday,  ember 
2t).  Apply,  specifying  V,  S.  Hurenu  of  fSducati'm  Ct*mmerri at  Hducalioft  Dinner-Conference, 
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The  Development  of  Commercial  Skills  required  in  Junior  Office  and  Store  positions,  in  the  Continua¬ 
tion  Schools — (a)  Can  it  be  done?  (b)  If  so,  which  ones?  (c)  Time  required,  (d)  Methods  to  be 
employed,  by  Hrrtha  I.rFrttiigh,  Continwition  Srhttol,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Discussion — 20  minutes 

I'he  "Job  Sheet”  MetluKl  of  Instruction  as  applied  in  Continuation  School  Commercial  Teaching — 
(a)  Its  meaning,  (b)  Its  advantages,  (c)  Its  disadvantages,  (d)  Its  limitations,  by  F.  .4. 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  Stale  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  New  York 

Discussion — 40  minutes 


Friday  Morning,  December  I,  1922— 9;,40  to  12 

Husiness  Tr.\ining  in  the  Evening  Schools 

(  hairman,  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Suiiervisor  Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

\'(X'ationaIizing  Evening  School  Business  Training — (a)  Its  essential  extension  character;  (b)  Its 
present  failure  to  meet  actual  needs,  by /i.  IV.  Barnhart,  Chief ,  Commercial  Education  Service, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion — 15  minutes 

Shorthand  in  the  Evening  School — (a)  Is  the  demand  for  this  course  an  intelligent  one?  (b)  What 
causes  it?  (c)  Do  the  pupils  who  take  them,  or  the  public  that  pays  for  them,  get  value  received 
from  (1)  Beginning  shorthand  courses?  (2)  .Advanced  dictation  courses?  {Speaker  to  he 
selected) 

Discussion — 15  minutes 

Classification  of  Evening  School  Commercial  Pupils  as  to  .Age,  General  Education,  Experience,  Ability, 
and  Vocational  Needs. — (a)  Importance  (b)  Plan  for  accomplishing  it  (c)  Maintaining  the 
plan,  by  J.  Clarence  Howell,  Principal  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Discussion — 15  minutes 

Meeting  New  Vocational  Business  Training  Needs  in  the  Evening  School — (a)  How  to  discover  them 
(b)  How  to  meet  them  (c)  How  to  sell  new  courses,  by  E.  E.  Spanahel,  Principal  Fifth  Avenue 
F.vening  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Discussion — 15  minutes- 

Friday  Afternoon,  I>ecember  I,  1922 — 2  to  4:.40 

Business  Training  for  Retail  Employments 

<  hairman,  Irving  R.  (iarbutt,  Sujiervisor  Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Instructional  Content  of  Retail  Selling  Courses — (a)  In  the  eleventh  year — 5  hours  a  week  (b)  In  the 
twelfth  year — 10  hours  a  week,  by  Lucinda  IV.  Prince,  Director,  Prince  School  {Graduate  De¬ 
partment,  Simmons  College)  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Discussion— 10  minutes 

The  Importance  of  Training  in  Increasing  Sales  V'olume — (a)  Imixirtance  of  training  departments 
(b)  Training  (1)  Initial  (2)  Promotion  (c)  Cooperation  of  P-xi-cutives,  by  Norris  .1.  Brisco, 
Director,  Ntw  York  University  School  of  Retailing,  New  York  City 

Discussion — 10  minutes 

Problems  of  Store  Training  (a)  Junior  salespeople  (b)  Junior  non-selling  force  (c)  How  to  serve 
and  maintain  the  interest,  by  Ruth  Fisher,  F.ducationil  Director,  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

Discussion — 10  minutes 

What  Ohio  has  Done  in  Promoting  Retail  Selling  Education. — .A  report  of  real  progress,  by  E.  L.  Heusch 
State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Discussion — 10  minutes 

The  Importance  of  Store  Exp«‘rience  on  School  time  as  a  Part  of  Retail  Selling  Education — (a)  What 
does  a  real  "cooperative”  plan  mean?  (b)  Is  it  essential  to  success  in  retail  training?  (c)  Does 
it  interfere  with  school  work?  (d)  Is  there  any  adequate  substitute  for  it?  by  Miss  Tilla 
McCarten,  Longwood  High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Discussion — 10  minutes 
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Mr.  CLOYD  MARVIN,  for  sever¬ 
al  years  the  popular  and  efficient 
Dean  of  Commerce  at  the  University 
of  California,  Southern  Branch,  Los 
Angeles,  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Arizona.  We 
believe  that  Dr.  Marvin  is  the  young¬ 
est  University  President  in  the  States. 
He  knows  how,  and  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  that  progressive  state. 

AAA 

Mr.  Howard  Noble,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  a  writer  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  He  has  made  an  immed¬ 
iate  and  favorable  impression  on  his 
faculty  and  students.  Shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  accredited  subjects  in 
the  Teachers’  College  and  the  College 
of  Commerce,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Southern  Branch),  and  the  en¬ 
rollment  for  the  October  semester  was 
larger  than  ever. 

The  well-known  instructor,  Mrs. 
Eva  Allen,  is  one  of  the  capable  and 
enthusiastic  instructors  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  in  the  University. 

AAA 

The  Jackson  Business  College,  at 
Indianapolis,  has  recently  moved  into 
new  quarters  at  30th  and  Illinois 
Streets.  This  school  was  opened  only 
last  year,  but  is  doing  a  splendid 
business. 

AAA 

Winnipeg  Business  College  has  been 
reorganized,  and  began  business  the 
first  of  September  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Cantor,  Mr.  Charles 
Allan,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Houston.  Mr. 
Cantor  was,  until  taking  over  this  new 


school,. in  complete  charge  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  work  given  in  connection  with 
the  L^nited  Technical  Schools  of 
Winnipeg. 

AAA 

After  a  number  of  years  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  course  at  Forsyth, 
Montana,  Mr.  C.  J.  Auble  has  come 
to  the  Central  States,  and  is  teaching 
now  in  the  Minnesota  School  of 
Business,  Minneapolis. 

AAA 

Mr.  Don  T.  Deal,  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  has  made  a  long  move  this  fall. 
He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
classes  in  the  Senior  High  School  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

AAA 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  has  en¬ 
gaged  Miss  Ethel  M.  Nichols  for  their 
staff.  Miss  Nichols  has  been  with  the 
W’ood  School,  New  York  City,  for  the 
last  few  years. 

AAA 

A  picture  and  interesting  article 
about  Mr.  A.  H.  Carr,  one  of  the  well- 
know'n  Canadian  teachers,  appeared  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  A.  T.  A. 
Magazine.  He  has  been  teaching 
commercial  work  at  Calgary  since  1909 
with  great  success,  in  both  public  and 
private  schools,  and  has  been  very 
active  for  the  betterment  of  schools 
throughout  the  province,  in  his  capa¬ 
city  as  committeeman  and  then 
president  of  the  Calgary  Alliance,  and 
just  this  last  year  president  of  the 
Alberta  Educational  Association.  Mr. 
Carr  is  one  of  those  insatiable  students 
never  ready  to  stop  his  own  training. 
His  interest  in  accountancy  led  him 
to  work  for  and  secure  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alberta  in  1919. 
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Last  May  he  was  appointed  to  give 
Queen's  University  students  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  research,  and  in  July  began 
his  duties  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  as 
lecturer  in  accounting  for  Queen’s 
University,  and  director  of  its  exten¬ 
sion  courses,  through  which  he  had 
received  his  own  start  in  the  account¬ 
ing  field.  It  is  a  well  deserved  honor! 

A  A  4 

The  Monroe  Business  University, 
Monroe,  Michigan,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Roberts,  of 
Detroit.  He  still  retains  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Detroit  Commercial 
College.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Manley,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Monroe  School. 

A  A 

Miss  Clara  Louise  John,  formerly 
with  the  High  School  at  Mattoon, 
Illinois,  is  in  charge  of  the  "produc¬ 
tion  room"  at  the  Arsenal  Technical 
High  School  at  Indianapolis  this  year. 

AAA 

Miss  Ann  Brewington,  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  commercial  classes  when 
established  at  the  University  of  Chica¬ 
go,  resigned  this  summer  to  accept 
the  important  post  of  Commercial 
Supervisor  for  Idaho,  with  the  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  at  Boise. 
She  will  soon  be  as  popular  with  the 
teachers  of  the  west  as  she  has  made 
herself  in  all  her  work  in  the  past. 

AAA 

Mr.  A.  C.  Boyd,  of  Reynoldsville, 
New  York,  is  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City,  this  year. 
Mr.  Boyd  is  a  former  teacher  there. 


Miss  Lucile  Dillon  is  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  at  Lancaster  Business 
College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

AAA 

Roy  R.  Rumpff,  of  Corning,  New, 
York,  Free  Academy,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  teach  commercial  work  in 
one  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  at 
Rochester.  *  Raymond  Foery,  of 
the  Wharton  School,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Margaret  Morrison  Division 
of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh.  *  Robert  B.  Parker  is  now 
with  the  Montpelier  High  School. 
He  taught  this  past  year  at  Vermont 
Academy,  Saxtons  River. 

AAA 

Dyke  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  appointed  J.  W.  Alexander,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  to  take 
charge  of  their  accounting  work. 
^  Mrs.  J.  T.  Williams  joined  the 
shorthand  teaching  staff  at  Syracuse 
University  normal  department,  last 
June.  *  C.  A.  Speer,  last  year  with 
the  East  High  School,  Des  Moines, 
is  a  new  teacher  in  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  College,  at  Cedar  Falls.  ^ 
Clarence  Gillies,  of  Blind  River, 
Ontario,  has  joined  the  faculty  at 
Rider  College,  Trenton.  *  Mary 
Colley,  formerly  for  a  number  of 
years  at  Sistersville,  West  Virginia, 
High  School  is  now  teaching  in  the 
High  School  at  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 

AAA 

F.  S.  Brooker,  has  left  Cass  High 
School,  Detroit,  where  he  has  been 
teaching  for  several  years  past,  to 
take  charge  of  the  commercial  work 
in  the  High  School  at  Warren,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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Washington  Education 
Association 
September  27-29,  1922 
Report  by 

Hlizal)eth  Starbuck  Adams 

HE  thirty-sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  leaders  in  education  in  the 
State  of  Washington  was  held  at  Spo¬ 
kane  the  last  week  in  September,  with 
official  headquarters  at  the  justly 
famous  Hotel  Davenport.  Five  adja¬ 
cent  counties,  Adams,  Pend,  Oreille, 
Lincoln,  and  Spokane  took  advantage 
of  convention  dates  and  held  their 
institutes  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
thus  getting  the  benefit  of  varied 
programs.  Within  three  days  over 
thirty-five  different  meetings  were 
scheduled,  not  including  the  business 
sessions  of  the  Representative  Assem¬ 
bly,  or  the  official  breakfasts,  lunch¬ 
eons,  and  banquets  held  by  the  alumni 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
state.  Naturally,  the  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  was  as  wide  as  the 
range  of  the  school  curriculum.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  went 
away  from  these  three  days’  meetings 
without  having  gained  rich  stimulus 
for  the  winter’s  work. 

The  speakers  of  the  general  sessions 
are ,  notable  leaders  in  educational 
work  and  represented  the  points  of 
view  of  many  parts  of  the  country: 
Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  the  “Moon¬ 
light  Lady’’  from  Kentucky,  with  her 
stirring  appeal  to  reduce  illiteracy; 
Dr.  D.  B.  Waldo,  so  well  known  in 
the  middle  west,  now  the  President  of 
the  State  Normal  at  Bellingham,  de¬ 
manding  that  Washington  shall  be 
second  to  none;  Mr.  Will  C.  Wood, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  California,  discussing  vital  problems 
with  his  usual  logic  and  trenchant 
wit;  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  President 
of  the  University  of  Washington, 
pricking  bubbles  of  educational  falla¬ 
cies,  then  revealing  the  dazzling 
possibilities  of  the  future,  keeping  the 
audience  breathless  trying  to  follow 
his  dynamic  vocabulary.  Several 
brilliant  laymen  also  appeared  on  the 
program  to  discuss  matters  of  general 
public  interest.  Mr.  Wood  W'as  the 
hardest  worked  speaker,  as  he  was  in 
demand  at  luncheons,  dinners,  and 
section  meetings.  Yet,  whenever  he 
spoke,  even  at  the  end  of  a  long  meet¬ 
ing,  he  was  followed  by  the  audience 
with  the  closest  attention.  No  greater 
compliment  can  be  paid  a  convention 
speaker. 

The  honors  of  presiding  gracefully 
go  first  to  Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Bean, 
president  of  the  Association.  Mrs. 
Bean  is  well-known  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  county  of  Pierce. 
Other  chairmen  who  helped  sw'ing  the 
meetings  along  w'ere  Mr.  Paul  John¬ 
son,  recently  appointed  superintendent 
at  Ellensburg;  Mrs.  Josephine  Corliss 
Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction;  Dr.  George  H.  Black, 
President  of  the  State  Normal  at 
Ellensburg;  Mr.  Orrin  C.  Pratt, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spokane. 

The  section  programs  w'ere  well 
attended.  Each  offered  something 
w'orth  w'hile.  Most  of  the  papers 
and  discussions  were  from  workers 
in  the  field,  with  the  vitality  that 
comes  from  direct  contact.  Some  of 
the  many  able  papers  that  received 
favorable  comment  were  from  the 
high  school  section.  Mr.  George  W. 


Saunderson,  head  of  the  English 
Department,  Lincoln  High,  Seattle, 
gave  a  worthwhile  talk  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  English  teacher.  Mr.  H. 
Horrall,  vice-principal  of  the  North 
Central  High,  Spokane,  manifested  a 
fine  idealism  in  his  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  supervision  of  in¬ 
struction  in  high  schools.  In  the 
conference  on  the  Junior  High  School, 
Dr.  A.  A.  Douglass,  of  the  State 
College  at  Pullman,  led  with  a  scholar¬ 
ly  paper  ably  supported  by  Mr.  C. 
Paine  Shangle,  superintendent  of 
Sedro- Woolley.  There  is  not  space 
to  go  further  into  the  many  excellen¬ 
cies  of  the  various  sections.  _  Suffice 
to  say  that  they  were  all  good. 

It  would  be  far  from  fitting  to  ignore 
the  banquet  of  welcome,  for  the  social 
side  of  these  conventions  is  as  delight¬ 
ful  as  the  more  serious  work  of  the 
program  meetings.  Mrs.  Bean  was 
the  gracious  hostess  of  the  occasion. 
Delightful  music  was  furnished  by 
Spokane  artists,  and  delightfully  funny 
music  was  furnished  by  the  banqueters 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
John  Henry  Lyons,  of  Tacoma.  Mr. 
Pratt,  as  spokesman  for  Spokane, 
extended  a  welcome  to  all,  with  his 
usual  happy  ease.  Mr.  W.  F.  Geiger, 
superintendent  at  Tacoma,  gave  droll 
little  digs  right  and  left  that  even  the 
victims  enjoyed.  Mrs.  Preston  shared 
honors  with  Mr.  Wood  of  California, 
and  the  Moonlight  Lady  was  particu¬ 
larly  charming.  Superintendent  T.  R. 
Cole,  of  Seattle,  was  among  the  guests 
at  the  speakers’  table,  thus  honored 
because  this  is  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Washington  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  his  appointment  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  Seattle  schools. 

Some  very  serious  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  by  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  committees,  looking  forward 
to  the  November  elections.  The  new 


president  was  chosen  without  protest, 
Mr.  Elmer  L.  Breckner,  superinten¬ 
dent  at  Olympia.  It'  is  a  signal 
honor  to  be  selected  to  lead  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  a  state  as  large  as  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Breckner  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  that  honor. 

AAA 

Thurston  County 

October  4-6,  1922 

Report  by  Elizabeth  S.  Adams 

N  the  very  fine  building,  William 
Winlock  Miller  High  School,  Olym¬ 
pia,  entirely  surrounded  by  Fords,  the 
teachers  of  Thurston  County  gathered 
for  their  fall  institute,  October  4, 
under  the  leadership  of  County  Super¬ 
intendent  C.  L.  Carroll.  One  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
ample  provision  for  section  meetings. 
It  is  the  informal  discussions  in  the 
section  meetings  that  make  gatherings 
of  this  sort  really  worthwhile. 

Superintendent  Breckner,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  Spokane 
convention  laden  with  honors,  was 
received  with  approving  applause 
when  he  rose  to  speak  to  the  high 
school  section. 

The  commercial  teachers  of  the 
county  met  for  a  discussion  of  their 
special  problems,  which,  after  all, 
are  the  problems  of  all  commercial 
teachers.  They  organized  a  committee 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  inter-county 
contest  in  shorthand  and  typing  in  the 
spring. 

Chairman:  Miss  Winifred  Werner, 
Head  of  Commerce,  Olympia. 

Members:  Mr.  W.  C.  Wright, 

Head  of  Commerce,  Rochester,  Miss 
Marcia  McGillicuddy,  Head  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Tenino,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wei- 
mer.  Shorthand,  Olympia. 
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Strengthening  the  Content 
of  the  Secretarial  Course 

ONE  of  the  noticeable  tendencies 
in  the  present  development  of 
the  stenographic  course  is  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  richer 
and  more  comprehensive  content. 
This  tendency  first  found  expression 
in  the  change  of  the  name  from  “ste¬ 
nographer”  to  “secretary.”  The  change 
of  name  was  logical  and  based  on 
good  psychology.  The  term  stenog¬ 
rapher  was  not  descriptive,  and,  re¬ 
cently  at  least,  seems  to  connote  a 
merely  mechanical  person  who  does 
a  fair  job  at  taking  dictation  and 
transcribing  it  on  the  machine.  Dic¬ 
tation  and  transcription  circumscribed 
the  stenographer’s  activities.  As  a 
consequence,  the  training  in  the  short¬ 
hand  course  was  designed  to  meet 
this  conception  of  the  requirements. 
In  many  schools,  the  course  was  en¬ 
riched  by  the  addition  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  business  English,  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  so  on — all  necessary 
to  make  the  main  subject  of  the  course 
function  properly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  has  always  performed  secre¬ 
tarial  duties  of  a  more  or  less  ele¬ 
mentary  nature,  but  the  point  is 
that  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of 
organized  training  has  been  offered 
by  the  schools.  Not  until  “Office 
Training  for  Stenographers”  was 
introduced  was  there  any  serious 
attempt  made  to  extend  the  field  of 
training  in  the  direction  of  more 
competent  stenographic  help.  “Office 
Training”  met  a  recognized  need  for 
stenographers  equipped  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ordinary  office  activities. 


and,  moreover,  who  possessed  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  skill  in  carrying  these 
on  effectively.  In  many  instances 
the  background  such  knowledge  and 
skill  gave  was  of  as  much  import¬ 
ance  as  the  ability  to  execute.  This 
book  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
courses  of  thousands  of  schools  to¬ 
day  and  is  giving  training  that  many 
years  of  business  experience  would 
not  give. 

But  when  the  aim  of  the  steno¬ 
graphic  course  expanded,  there  arose 
the  need  for  a  newer  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  By  the  time  this  editorial  is 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  throughout 
the  country,  a  book  to  meet  this  new 
need  will  be  available.  Its  title  is 
“Secretarial  Studies,”  by  Rupert  P. 
SoRelle  and  John  Robert  Gregg. 
“Secretarial  Studies”  will  do  in  the 
secretarial  field  what  “Office  Train¬ 
ing”  did  in  the  stenographic  field. 

A  brief  description  of  the  content 
of  the  book  will  give  teachers  an  idea 
of  its  scope  and  purpose.  Before  out¬ 
lining  the  scope  of  the  book,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  made  of  the  technical 
requirements  necessary  in  effective 
secretarial  work.  In  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  specialization  in  any 
direction^  the  value  of  the  topics  was 
estimated  in  relation  to  a  large  number 
of  business  activities.  Then  adjust¬ 
ment  was  made  to  what  the  average 
high  school  and  business  school 
student  knows.  In  other  words,  the 
educational  equipment  of  the  student 
was  taken  into  consideration.  As  a 
result,  a  well-organized  course  has 
been  worked  out,  which  embraces 
a  number  of  subjects  that  develop 
technical  skill  in  secretarial  duties; 
others  that  are  purely  informational. 
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but  necessary  to  give  a  proper  business 
liackground,  and  still  others  that  de¬ 
velop  creative  business  power.  One 
of  the  main  objects  kept  in  mind  was 
to  develop  the  student’s  ability  to 
solve  original  problems.  The  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  such  as  "Standards 
of  Stenographic  Work,"  "Filing," 
"Alphabetizing,”  "Business  Graphics," 
and  so  on,  have  been  treated  extensive¬ 
ly.  The  book  is  divided  into  thirty- 
six  sections,  covering  approximately 
ninety  periods,  or  one  semester’s 
work  in  high  school,  with  ample 
provision  for  reviews,  examinations, 
and  the  like.  Owing  to  the  unit  plan 
of  arrangement,  the  course  will  be 
found  wonderfully  flexible  in  adjust¬ 
ment  to  different  school  conditions. 
Each  period’s  work  is  followed  by 
laboratory  alignments  which  re¬ 
quire  the  application  of  the  principles 
and  practices  laid  down.  The  labora¬ 
tory  problems  are  of  sufficient  length 
to  develop  skill  in  operation.  Dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription  are  carried 
along  with  the  acquirement  of  the 
secretarial  content,  so  that  the  entire 
range  of  work  is  thoroughly  co¬ 
ordinated.  All  of  the  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  is  provided  in  "Secretarial 
Dictation"  and  is  sufficient  to  insure 
exceptional  skill  in  this  direction. 
Supplementing  the  textbook  is  an 
exercise  book  containing  the  labora¬ 
tory  material,  such  as  checks,  letter¬ 
heads,  notes,  drafts,  money  orders, 
receipts,  etc.  A  teacher’s  manual  is 
also  provided  which  gives  answers 
to  the  problems  and  suggestions  for 
carrying  on  the  work  effectively. 

"Secretarial  Studies”  furnishes  an 
effective  means  of  making  the  secre¬ 
tarial  course  a  reality.  We  believe 


it  will  be  an  important  factor  in  en¬ 
riching  and  making  the  shorthand 
course  more  complete, 

4*  4*  + 

A  NOTHER  of  our  books  just  off 
the  press  is  "Shorthand  Cham¬ 
pionship  Tests,"  by  Walt  H.  Mechler, 
Associate  Professor  of  Secretarial 
Science,  Boston  University.  "Short¬ 
hand  Championship  Tests”  is  de¬ 
signed  mainly  as  a  dictation  book. 
It  contains  all  the  matter  dictated  in 
the  contests  of  the  National  Short¬ 
hand  Reporters’  Association  since  the 
championship  contests  were  begun 
in  1909.  In  addition,  it  contains 
the  matter  dictated  in  the  British 
championships.  All  this  material 
has  been  counted  in  quarter-minute 
blocks,  according  to  the  rates  of  speed 
of  dictation,  varying  from  150  words 
a  minute  on  straight  literary  matter 
up  to  280  words  a  minute  on  jury 
charge.  Tables  and  graphs  are  fur¬ 
nished  giving  the  syllable  intensity 
of  each  piece  of  matter  so  that  a  com¬ 
parison  may  be  made  of  speed  on 
various  types  of  matter.  The  ma¬ 
terial  represents  a  very  wide  range  of 
topics  and  will  be  valuable  in  giving 
students  a  comprehensive  vocabulary. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  tested.  To 
make  the  dictation  available  for  dif¬ 
ferent  speeds,  a  table  has  to  be  worked 
out  so  that  teachers  may  dictate  at 
speeds  varying  from  20  words  a  min¬ 
ute  up  without  re-counting. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  book  is  the  introduction.  In 
this  Mr.  Mechler  takes  up  the  history 
of  shorthand  contests,  going  back 
to  the  mention  of  the  first  contest. 
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which,  it  will  surprise  many  of  our 
readers  to  know,  was  held  in  the  first 
century.  It  giv'es  all  the  details  of 
the  contests,  the  scores  of  each  writer, 
the  highest  records,  and  so  on. 

This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe. 


that  the  history  of  the  contests  has 
been  given  in  its  entirety,  and  it  will 
be  not  only  a  source  of  great  interest, 
but  of  value  as  an  historical  document. 
Mr.  Mechler  has  presented  the  ma¬ 
terial  most  interestingly. 


+  4*  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 


SINCE  the  last  announcement  the 
following  candidates  have  been 
granted  Teachers’  Certificates: 


Mrs.  Jo  Len  Barnes,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Kate  Bartley,  Superior,  Wis. 

Emma  M.  Bayhi.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Anna  C.  L.  Boberg,  Superior.  Wis. 

Mrs.  Jessica  Irene  Bradley,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Miss  Edwin  G.  Burns,  Houston,  Tex. 

Eugenie  M.  Chachere.  New  Orleans.  La. 

Ella  Clausen,  Eureka.  Calif. 

E^na  Clay,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Alice  A.  Colling.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Mary  Coon,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Tresa  Coyle,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Helen  Engler,  Fort  W'ayne,  Ind. 

Ruby  Fredenburg,  E'ort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Louise  Gaerth,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lena  Garrett,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Lucy  Garwood,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Wilhelmine  Griess,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Goff.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Frieda  Hartman,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mrs.  F'aye  1.  Hobbs,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Hortense,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Anna  Hunt,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Grace  F.  Johnson,  Superior,  Wis. 

Nellie  M.  Johnson.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B.  A.  Kasxuba,  LaGrange,  III. 

Alice  M.  Ketchum,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Alice  L.  Leatherland,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Antonia  Mauz,  Denver,  Colo. 

Charles  Garfield  Miller,  Rochester,  Pa. 
Loretta  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vivien  Morgan,  Lamar,  Ark. 

Hazel  M.  Donahue,  Southington,  Conn. 
Margaret  C.  Duggan,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lucille  Evans,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mae  Egeter,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Fred  G.  Forsgard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Margaret  Flood,  Spokane.  Wash. 
Margaret  Grady,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Gretchen  Kaenigsberger,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Jessica  K.  Grant,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Clifford  William  Hardin.  Cheney,  Wash. 

Mildred  Harris.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Florence  Beery  Heisser,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
.\lma  Hillestad,  South  Range,  Wis. 

Emma  F.  Holub,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Bertha  Howell,  Sherman.  Tex. 

V'era  L.  Jerg,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Hettye  Willis  Johnson,  Ocala.  Fla. 

Pansy  P.  Johnson,  Gilbert,  Ariz. 

Marjorie  Johnston,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Marcia  F.  Kain,  New  V'ork  City 
William  M.  Kantor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Claudine  E.  Kazas,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Virginia  Kenney,  Superior,  Wis. 

Ronella  V.  Kruse,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 

Katharine  Berdan  MacDonald,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Emma  Malone,  OIney,  Ill. 

Maud  Mc.Afee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mary  C.  Mooney  Waltham,  Mass. 

Elsa  Morse,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Theresa  O’Brien,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Hazel  F'.  Olson,  Cheney.  Wash. 

Mildred  Pearson,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Nellie  Marie  Pritchett,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Sister  M.  Providence,  Lynn.  Mass. 

Gertrude  Prybelski,  Superior,  Wis. 

Mary  Elizal^th  Reid,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
Margaret  Root,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Mary  G.  Schulkind,  Huntingdon,  Park,  Calif. 
Leila  Shampine,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Helen  M.  Shea,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Margevon  Shultz,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mrs.  O.  V.  Simon,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sam  Skare,  Lake  Nebagamoa,  Wis. 

.Adria  Stalnaker,  Belington,  W.  Va. 

A.  Szczukowski,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Helen  M.  Tucker,  Bridgeton,  R.  1. 

Marguerite  Valelly,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Virginia  Walker,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mary  M.  Walsh,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Winnifred  E.  Walsh,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Ionia  Weightman,  Mound  City,  Mo. 

Janice  Wright,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Florence  M.  Weatherhead,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Shorthand  Gymriastics 

•By  \V.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

\  C(JRRECT  circle  joining  adds  greatly  to  the  legibility  of  an  outline.  While 
*  some  writers  find  it  difficult  to  master,  if  you  will  give  it  a  little  practice, 
the  joining  will  become  very  easy  and  simple.  Observe  that  a  circle  before  a 
stroke  should  strike  directly  away  from  the  stroke  and  that  a  circle  after  a  stroke 
I  -hould  strike  directly  at  the  stroke. 

Again  we  introduce  the  repetition  drill  to  give  the  eye  the  correct  picture 
and  the  hand  the  proper  swing.  .A  certain  amount  of  finger  movement  will 
enter  into  the  making  of  the  circle  because  of  its  size.  Make  the  following 
ilrill  to  the  count,  al-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-/,  following  with  the  outline  a-l  in  the  same 
rhythm.  The  count  a  (half  beat  only)  starts  the  circle,  one  completes  it,  and  the 
stroke  is  thrown  off  on  the  count,  /  (or  the  stroke  whatever  it  may  be). 


Control  the  size  of  the  circle  in  the  alternate  drill  ale,  ill,  ago,  egg. 
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Use  the  same  count  when  the  circle  appears  before  a  straight  line  as  before  a 
curve. 


CD 


CD - O  O  CT 


Control  the  size  of  the  circle  in  the  alternate  drill  ham,  him.  Waste  no  time 
between  the  h  dot  and  the  circle. 


O  <3 -  CD  ** -  C7 


CZ7" 


o - CD  cr 


When  the  circle  follows  the  stroke,  make  the  drill  to  the  count,  I  1-2-3-4-S-6* 
7-8-9-10. 


Alternate  lay  and  lea,  gave  and  give,  may  and  me.  Be  sure  to  control  the 
size  of  the  circles. 
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In  joining  the  circle  to  a  stroke,  the  stroke  forms  part  of  the  circle;  that  is, 
the  stroke  must  be  going  in  the  proper  direction  while  it  is  yet  within  the  circle. 
Gate,  dale. 


Correlate  the  fingers  and  hand  swing  in  making  the  following  drills.  Make 
them  to  the  count,  ol-a2-o3-o4-a5.  The  a  should  be  a  half  beat  only. 


Note,  on  the  next  page,  how  the  outline  for  kale  is  built  up.  The  circle 
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between  reverse  curves  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  first  curve  by  pausing 
slightly  at  the  end  of  the  first  one,  making  the  circle  with  the  second. 


(To  be  (unlinued  next  month) 


+  + 


Some  New  Stunts 

Suggested  l)y  Edith  M.  Logan 

Spokane,  Washington 


After  the  average  student  has 
finished  his  typing  manual  and 
attained  a  speed  of  forty  or  fifty 
words  per  minute,  I  find  he  needs  a 
spur  of  some  kind  to  keep  up  his 
interest  and  urge  him  on. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  inaugurated 
various  kinds  of  stunts  and  contests 
which  I  thought  some  others  might 
find  helpful.  In  return  I  should  like 
to  hear  how  other  advanced  depart¬ 
ments  hold  the  interest  of  their  pupils. 

First  we  tried  a  progressive  stunt. 
1  selected  some  practice  matter  having 
paragraphs  about  equal  length. 
Names  of  all  students  making  a  per¬ 
fect  copy  of  the  first  |)aragraph  in  five 
minutes  were  placed  on  the  board. 
These  were  allowed  to  write  on  the 
second  paragraph,  while  the  others 
tried  the  first  again.  This  plan  con¬ 
tinued  through  a  period  of  forty-five 
minutes,  and  the  interest  was  intense. 

Next  I  worked  out  a  tournament, 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  golf 
or  tennis  tournament,  which  was  very 
successful.  Then  we  had  a  blind¬ 
folded  race,  first  on  old  and  then  on 
new  matter.  Next  a  three-legged  race. 


h'or  this  we  divided  the  students  into 
three  divisions  and  the  one  making 
the  most  words  with  the  fewest  errors 
won.  Accuracy  rather  than  speed 
is  always  our  aim;  for  when  accuracy 
is  won,  speed  will  surely  come. 

.Again  they  were  divided  into  three 
sections  for  a  relay  race.  Then  they 
were  numbered,  the  odds  being  on  one 
side  and  the  evens  on  the  other.  This 
contest  continued  for  ten  consecutive 
days  and  the  side  having  the  greatest 
number  of  errors  had  to  treat  the 
other  side  to  chocolate  bars. 

The  next  two  weeks  excitement 
ran  high  over  a  peanut  race.  Hlach 
one  was  penalized  a  peanut  for  every 
error  made.  On  the  eleventh  day 
we  all  had  a  feast  after  class.  Now 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Patrick’s  home.  The  imaginary 
journey  is  to  be  five  thousand  miles 
(words)  and  the  one  reaching  there 
first  with  the  least  accidents  (errors) 
wins  a  prize. 

\Ve  are  thinking  of  having  the  next 
penalty  a  cent  for  each  error  for  a 
week  and  buying  a  plant  for  our  room 
with  the  proceeds. 
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Coming  Christmas  Week? 

National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  and 
Gregg  Shorthand  Federation  Convention 

To  be  held  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago 

December  26-29,  1922 


'^r'HIS  convention  is  sure  to  be  the 
meeting  place  of  the  live  ones  of 
the  profession,  as  Mr.  White  predicts, 
and  your  plans  for  December  26  to 
29  should  be  made  to  include  it,  for 
it  will  give  you  not  only  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  your 
fellow  teachers  in  jolly  comradship, 
but  will  furnish  many  a  practical  hint 


toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
facing  you  in  your  work. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  official 
program,  but  the  Private  Schools 
Depart  ment  and  the  Shorthand  Round 
Table  have  reported  their  session 
|)lans.  The  balance  of  the  program 
is  expected  in  time  for  our  December 
nu  mber. 


Program 


Private  Schools  Department 

Afldresses  by  prominent  Educators  on 
Tlie  Status  of  Commercial  Education 

The  Future  Relation  of  the  Private  Business  College  to  Other  Institutions  of  Learning 
What  Should  be  the  Policy  of  the  Private  Business  College  Ri-gariling 
Courses  of  study 
Entrance  requirements 
Progress  and  graduation  of  the  students 
Some  .Advanced  Grounds  for  the  Private  Business  College 

.Salesmanship  Program 

The  Value  of  Salesmanshii)  in  the  School 
.An  Illustrative  Class  in  Salesmanship 

Instructor  of  Model  Class,  J.  .S’.  Knox 

Students  of  Model  Class.  20  scdected  representatives  of  2!1  different  schools. 

Lesson.  Personality — Chapter  IV — Salesmanship  and  Husiness  F.flifiency — Knox — Revised 
Edition 

SiK'cial  Topics  to  be  assigned  to  men  who  have  a  message,  for  .S  minute  address<“s 
How  Teachers  may  be  Salesmen  of  the  ScIuh)! 

How  Teachers  may  be  Salesmen  of  the  Subjects  they  Teach 
How  Teachers  may  be  Salesmen  of  Other  Ttachers  in  the  School 
How  Students  may  be  led  to  be  Salesmen  of  the  School 

How  Old  Students  and  Graduates  may  be  kept  on  the  Selling  P'orce  of  the  School 
How  the  Citizens  of  the  Community  may  be  Develop(.-d  into  Salesmen  of  the  School 
How  Public  Sch(M)l  Suix-rintendents  and  Teachers  may  1h»  Develoi>ed  into  Salesmen  of  the  School 
Selling  Education  in  General,  and  Business  Education  and  Our  Own  School  in  Particular 


Ciraduation  Requirements  Program 


What  Subjects  Do  you  Include  in  your  different  Courst‘s  of  Study  and  What  are  your  General  Retiuire- 
ments  for  Graduation? 
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What  do  you  Require  for  Graduation  in  Shorthand  and  How  do  you  Arrive  at  these  Grades? 

Give  specific  information  as  to  how  tests  are  given  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  matter. 

What  are  your  Requirements  for  Graduation  in  Bookkeeping? 

What  tests,  if  any,  do  you  give? 

What  is  the  graduate  able  to  do? 

What  has  been  Done  towards  Standardizing  Business  College  Courses,  and  What  Ought  Yet  to  be 
Done? 


Program 


Shorthand  Round  Table,  N.  C.  T.  F. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  1922 
2  to  4  p.  m. 

The  Value  of  Artistic  Shorthand  in  Teaching  the  Subject,  by  Rutheda  Hunt,  Evanston  High  School, 
Evanston,  Illinois 

The  Professional  Growth  of  the  Teacher,  by  J.  H.  Kulscher,  Spencerian  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Intensive  Stenography  Course  for  Postgraduates,  by  Freda  C.  Bartels,  Austin  High  School,  Chicago 
The  Application  of  Practical  Applied  Psychology  to  Student  Management  and  Direction,  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Fittgerald,  Vocational  Counselor,  Chicago 


Thursday,  December  28,  1922 
2  to  4  p.  m. 


The  Training  of  the  Illinois  Novice  Typewriting  Champions,  by  Adelaide  B.  Hakes,  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Evans  Golding,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 
To  What  Extent  Should  the  Teacher  Encourage  the  Student  to  Attain  Reporting  Speed — Some 
Methods  to  be  Employed,  by  Frederick  H.  Gurtler,  Court  and  General  Reporter.  Chicago 
General  Office  Training  for  the  Shorthand  Student,  by  Frank  C.  McClelland,  Commercial  Contin¬ 
uation  School,  Chicago 
Election  of  Officers. 

Friday,  December  29,  1922 
10:30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Mental  Alertness  an  Asset  to  the  Shorthand  Writer — Some  Suggestions  for  its  Development,  by 
J.  Walter  Ross,  South  HUls  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Dictation  Material  and  How  I  Use  it,  by  Mrs,  Kate  M.  Wainwright,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Michigan 

The  Shorthand  Secretary  from  the  Business  Man’s  View  Point,  by  Benjamin  Bills,  Director  of  Sales, 
American  Bond  6*  Mortgage  Company,  Chicago 


Program 

Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 


Wednesday,  December  27,  1922 
President’s  Address,  by  C.  M.  Yoder 

A  History  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation  and  How  it  May  Best  Serve  Its  Members  Now 
Response,  by  John  R,  Gregg,  Author  of  the  System 

Address  and  Demonstration,  by  Harold  Smith.  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
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New  England  High  Schools  to  Meet  at  Salem 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  will 
be  held  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  November  18. 

A  profitable  educational  and  social 
program  is  being  arranged.  The  local 
committee  expects  a  big  meeting. 

For  those  teachers  who  are  able  to 


arrive  early,  the  hospitality  committee 
has  arranged  a  short  tour  to  points  of 
historic  interest  in  Salem.  The  sight¬ 
seers  will  return  to  the  Normal  School 
in  time  for  the  opening  address. 

An  informal  lunch,  served  in  the 
Normal  School  building,  will  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  old 
friends  and  make  new  ones. 


+  +  + 

Educational  Value  of  the  Study  of  Shorthand 

By  Elmer  R.  Hoke,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Education  in  Lebanon  Valley  College,  and  Author  of  Standard 

Shorthand  Tests 

WHEN  we  speak  of  educational  Anyone  who  begins  to  analyze  the 
value  we  might  for  our  purpose  mental  functions  involved  in  stenog- 
make  a  distinction  between  utilitarian,  raphy  will  be 


or  “bread  and  butter,”  values  and 
cultural  values.  No  one  could  pos¬ 
sibly  deny  the  very  evident  fact  that 
for  a  great  number  of  persons  short¬ 
hand  is  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Doubt  might,  however,  be 
entertained  in  some  quarters  as  to 
the  cultural  values  of  shorthand. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  rather  careful  study  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  in  an  effort  to 
analyze  them  into  their  component 
mental  functions.  In  making  this 
study  I  have  the  double  viewpoint 
both  of  a  student  of  education  and 
psychology  and  of  one  more  or  less 
proficient  in  this  “twin  art,”  both  as 
a  teacher  and  in  practical  work.  My 
analysis  confirms  my  experience.  I 
feel  very  sure  of  my  ground  when  I  say 
that  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  done  in 
any  school  that  has  greater  educational 
values,  in  my  judgment,  than  the 
study  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 


Stenography  De-  amazed,  I  think, 
velops  Elements  to  discover  how 
Called  for  in  In-  wide  and  com- 
telligence  Tests  prehensive  are  the 
abilities  involved. 
Our  point  may  well  be  made  by  com¬ 
paring  the  mental  functions  involved 
in  stenography  with  those  commonly 
measured  by  general  intelligence  tests. 
Such  measures,  for  example,  com¬ 
monly  include  tests  of  memory,  asso¬ 
ciation,  language,  vocabulary,  speed 
of  coordinations,  reading  and  writing. 
If  we  had  space  we  might  go  on  to 
show  how  all  these  and  others  are 
involved  in  the  study,  or  practice  of 
stenography.  Let  us  take  only  the 
first  and  second  illustration. 

1.  In  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  test  of  intelligence,  the  experimenter  says; 
"I  am  going  to  read  you  a  sentence.  Listen 
carefully  and  then  say  just  what  I  say.  ‘Wal¬ 
ter  likes  very  much  to  go  to  his  grandmother’s 
because  she  always  (Coniinued  on  Page  95) 
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Thoughts  on  Life  and  Business 

By  B.  C.  Forbes 

The  fellow  who  isn’t  fired  with 
enthusiasm  is  apt  to  be  fired. 

+  +  + 

If  top-notch  effort  yields  you  no 
happiness,  there’s  something  wrong 
either  with*^  you  or  your  efforts.  Sit 
down  and  do  some  analyzing. 

+  +  + 

Carelessness  and  failure  are  twins. 
+  +  + 

The  most  valuable  “system”  is  a 
good  nervous  system. 

+  +  + 

If“  you  have  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
don’t  spend  it  with  someone  who 
hasn’t. 

+  +  + 

Don’t  simply  see  how  you  can  “put 
in  the  day,”  see’®  how  much  you  can 
put  into  the  day.  (83) 

The  Sire  de  Maletr oil's  Door 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

(Cifntinu^  from  the  October  iaeue)  • 

To  see  anything  was  a  relief  to 
Denis;  it  w'as  like***®  a  piece  of  solid 
ground  to  a  man  laboring  in  a  morass; 
his  mind  seized  upon  it  with  avidity; 
and  he  stood  staring  at  it**®®  and  try¬ 
ing  to  piece  together  some  logical  con¬ 
ception  of  his  surroundings.  Plainly 
there  was  a  flight  of  steps  ascending 
from  his  own  level  to  that**’®  of  this 
illuminated  doorway,  and  indeed  he 
thought  he  could  make  out  another 
thread  of  light,  as  fine  as  a  needle  and 
as  faint  as**®®  phosphorescence,  w'hich 
might  very  well  be  reflected  along  the 

olished  w'ood  of  a  handrail.  Since  he 

ad  begun  to  suspect  that  he  w'as  not 
alone,***®  his  heart  had  continued  to 
beat  with  smothering  violence,  and  an 
intolerable  desire  for  action  of  any 

ort  had  possessed  itself  of  his  spirit. 


He**®®  was  in  deadly  peril,  he  believed. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
mount  the  staircase,  lift  the  curtain, 
and  confront  his  difficulty  at**’®  once? 
At  least  he  would  be  dealing  with 
something  tangible;  at  least  he  would 
be  no  longer  in  the  dark.  He  stepped 
slowly  forward  with*®®®  outstretched 
hands,  until  his  foot  struck  the  bottom 
step;  then  he  rapidly  scaled  the  stairs, 
stood  for  a  moment  to  compose  his 
expression,  lifted  the*®*®  arras,  and 
w'ent  in. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  apart¬ 
ment  of  polished  stone.  There  were 
three  doors,  one  on  each  of  three 
sides;  all*®®®  were  similarly  curtained 
with  tapestry.  The  fourth  side  was 
occupied  by  two  large  windows  and  a 
great  stone  chimney-piece,  carved 
with  the  arms  of*®’®  the  Maletroits. 
Denis  recognized  the  bearings,  and 
was  gratified  to  find  himself  in ’such 
good  hands.  The  room  was  strongly 
illuminated;  but  it  contained  little**®® 
furniture  except  a  heavy  table  and  a 
chair  or  two;  the  hearth  w'as  innocent 
of  fire;  and  the  pavement  was  but 
sparsely  strewn  with  rushes***®  clearly 
many  days  old. 

On  a  high  chair  beside  the  chimney, 
and  directly  facing  Denis  as  he 
entered,  sat  a  little  old  gentleman  in 
a**®®  fur  tippet.  He  sat  w'ith  his  legs 
crossed  and  his  hands  folded,  and  a 
cup  of  spiced  wine  stood  by  his  elbow 
on  a  bracket**’®  on  the  wall.  His 
countenance  had  a  strong  masculine 
cast;  not  properly  human,  but  such 
as  we  see  in  the  bull,  the  goat,  or 
the**®®  domestic  boar;  something 
equivocal  and  w'heedling,  something 
greedy,  brutal,  and  dangerous.  The 
upper  lip  was  inordinately  full,  as 
though  swollen  by  a  blow  or  a***® 
toothache;  and  the  smile,  the  peaked 
eyebrows,  and  the  small,  strong  eyes 
were  quaintly  and  almost  comically 
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fvil  in  expression.  Beautiful  white 
hair  hung  straight*^*®  all  round  his 
head,  like  a  saint’s,  and  fell  in  a  single 
curl  upon  the  tippet.  His  beard  and 
mustache  were  the  pink  of  vener¬ 
able**’®  sweetness.  Age,  probably  in 
consequence  of  inordinate  precautions, 
had  left  no  mark  upon  his  hands;  and 
the  Maletroit  hand  was  famous.  It 
would  be  difficult**®®  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  at  once  so  fleshy  and  so  delicate 
in  design;  the  taper,  sensual  fingers 
were  like  those  of  one  of  Leonardo’s 
women;  the***®  fork  of  the  thumb  made 
a  dimpled  protuberance  when  closed; 
the  nails  were  perfectly  shaped,  and 
of  a  dead,  surprising  whiteness.  It 
rendered  his  aspect**®®  tenfold  more 
redoubtable,  that  a  man  with  hands 
like  these  should  keep  them  devoutly 
folded  like  a  virgin  martyr — that  a 
man  with  so  intent**’®  and  startling 
an  expression  of  face  should  sit 
patiently  on  his  seat  and  contemplate 
people  with  an  unwinking  stare,  like 
a  god,  or  a  god’s*®®®  statue.  His 
quiescence  seemed  ironical  and  treach¬ 
erous,  it  fitted  so  poorly  with  his  looks. 

Such  w’as  Alain,  Sire  de  Maletroit. 

Denis  and  he  looked  silently*®*®  at 
each  other  for  a  second  or  two. 

“Pray  step  in,’’  said  the  Sire  de 
Maletroit.  “I  have  been  expecting 
you  all  the  evening.’’ 

He*®®®  had  not  risen,  but  he  accom- 
l)anied  his  words  with  a  smile  and  a 
slight  but  courteous  inclination  of  the 
head.  Partly  from  the  smile,  partly*®’® 
from  the  strange  musical  murmur  with 
which  the  Sire  prefaced  his  observa¬ 
tion,  Denis  felt  a  strong  shudder  of 
disgust  go  through  his  marrow.  And 
what*®®®  with  disgust  and  honest 
confusion  of  mind,  he  could  scarcely 
get  words  together  in  reply. 

®‘I  fear,’’  he  said,  “that  this  is  a 
double  accident.*®*®  I  am  not  the 
person  you  suppose  me.  It  seems  you 
were  looking  for  a  visit;  but  for  my 
part,  nothing  was  further  from  my*®®® 
thoughts — nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  my  wishes — than  this 
intrusion.’’ 

“Well,  w'ell,”  replied  the  old  gentle¬ 


man  indulgently,  “here  you  are,  which 
is  the*®’®  main  point.  Seat  yourself, 
my  friend,  and  put  yourself  entirely 
at  your  ease.  \Ve  shall  arrange  our 
little  affairs  presently.’’ 

Denis  perceived  that  the  matter**®® 
was  still  complicated  wdth  some  mis¬ 
conception,  and  he  hastened  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  explanations. 

“Your  door — ’’  he  began. 

“About  my  door?’’  asked  the  other, 
raising  his*®*®  peaked  eyebrows. 
little  piece  of  ingenuity.’’  And  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “A  hospitable 
fancy!  By  your  own  account,  you 
were  not  desirous  of  making**®®  my 
acquaintance.  We  old  people  look 
for  such  reluctance  now  and  then; 
when  it  touches  our  honor,  we  cast 
about  until  we  find  some  way  of***® 
overcoming  it.  You  arrive  uninvited, 
but  believe  me,  very  welcome.’’ 

“You  persist  in  error,  sir,’’  said 
Denis.  “There  can  be  no  question 
betw'een  you  and*’®®  me.  I  am  a 
stranger  in  this  countryside.  My 
name  is  Denis,  damoiseau  de  Beaulieu. 
If  you  see  me  in  your  house,  it  is 
only — *’*®’’ 

“My  young  friend,’’  interrupted  the 
other,  “you  will  permit  me  to  have 
my  ow'n  ideas  on  that  subject.  They 
probably  differ  from  yours  at  the*’®® 
present  moment,’’  he  added  with  a 
leer,  “but  time  wdll  show'  which  of  us 
is  in  the  right.’’ 

Denis  was  convinced  he  had  to 
do*”®  w'ith  a  lunatic.  He  seated  him¬ 
self  with  a  shrug,  content  to  wait  the 
upshot;  and  a  pause  ensued,  during 
which  he  thought  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish**®®  a  hurried  gabbling  as  of 
a  prayer  from  behind  the  arras  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  him.  Sometimes 
there  seemed  to  be  but  one  person 
engaged,  sometimes  two;***®  and  the 
vehemence  of  the  voice,  low  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  indicate  either  great  haste 
or  an  agony  of  spirit.  It  occurred  to 
him**®®  that  this  piece  of  tapestry- 
covered  the  entrance  to  the  chapel 
he  had  noticed  from  without. 

The  old  gentleman  meanwhile  sur¬ 
veyed  Denis  from  head  to**’®  foot  with 
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a  smile,  and  from  time  to  time 
emitted  little  noises  like  a  bird  or  a 
mouse,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
high  degree**®®  of  satisfaction.  This 
state  of  matters  became  rapidly 
insupportable;  and  Denis,  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  remarked  politely  that  the 
wind  had  gone  down.*®*® 

The  old  gentleman  fell  into  a  fit  of 
silent  laughter,  so  prolonged  and 
violent  that  he  became  quite  red  in 
the  face.  Denis  got  upon**®®  his  feet 
at  once  and  put  on  his  hat  with  a 
flourish. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “if  you  are  in  your 
wits,  you  have  affronted  me*®^®grossly. 

If  you  are  out  of  them,  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  I  can  find  better  employment  for 
my  brains  than  to  talk  with  lunatics. 
My  conscience*®®®  is  clear;  you  have 
made  a  fool  of  me  from  the  first 
moment;  you  have  refused  to  hear  my 
explanations;  and  now  there  is  no*®*® 
power  under  God  will  make  me  stay 
here  any  longer;  and  if  I  cannot  make 
my  way  out  in  a  more  decent  fashion, 

I  will*®®®  hack  your  door  in  pieces 
with  my  sword.” 

The  Sire  de  Maletroit  raised  his 
right  hand  and  wagged  it  at  Denis 
with  the  fore  and*®^®  little  fingers 
extended. 

“My  dear  nephew,”  he  said,  “sit 
down.” 

“Nephew!”  retorted  Denis,  “You 
lie  in  your  throat”;  and  he  snapped 
his  fingers  in  his*’®®  face. 

"Sit  down,  you  rogue!”  cried  the 
old  gentleman,  in  a  sudden,  harsh 
voice,  like  the  barking  of  a  dog.  “Do 
ou  fancy,”  he  went*’*®  on,  “that  when 
had  made  my  little  contrivance  for 
the  door  I  had  stopped  short  with 
that?  If  you  prefer  to  be  bound 
hand*’®®  and  foot  till  your  bones  ache, 
rise  and  try  to  go  away.  If  you 
choose  to  remain  a  free  young  buck, 
agreeably  conversing  with  an*”®  old 
gentleman — why,  sit  where  you  are 
in  peace,  and  God  be  with  you.” 

“Do  you  mean  I  am  a  prisoner?” 
demanded  Denis. 

“I  state**®®  the  facts,”  replied  the 


other.  “I  would  rather  leave  the 
conclusion  to  yourself.” 

Denis  sat  down  again.  Externally 
he  managed  to  keep  pretty  calm, 
but***®  within,  he  was  now  boiling  with 
anger,  now  chilled  w'ith  apprehension. 
He  no  longer  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  dealing  with  a  madman.  And 
if**®®  the  old  gentleman  was  sane, 
what,  in  God’s  name,  had  he  to  look 
for?  What  absurd  or  tragical  adven¬ 
ture  had  befallen  him?  What  coun¬ 
tenance  was**’®  he  to  assume? 

While  he  was  thus  unpleasantly 
reflecting,  the  arras  that  overhung  the 
chapel  door  was  raised,  and  a  tall 
priest  in  his  robes**®®  came  forth,  and 
giving  a  long,  keen  stare  at  Denis, 
said  something  in  an  undertone  to 
Sire  de  Maletroit. 

“She  is  in  a  better  frame***®  of 
spirit?”  asked  the  latter. 

“She  is  more  resigned,  messire,” 
replied  the  priest. 

“Now,  the  Lord  help  her,  she  is 
hard  to  please!”  sneered  the**®®  old 
gentleman.  “A  likely  stripling — not 
ill-born — and  of  her  own  choosing, 
too!  Why,  what  more  would  the 
jade  have?” 

“The  situation  is  not***®  usual  for  a 
young  damsel,”  said  the  other,  “and 
somewhat  trying  to  her  blushes.” 

“She  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  she  began  the  dance!**®®  It 
was  none  of  my  choosing,  God  knows 
that;  but  since  she  is  in  it,  by  our 
Lady,  she  shall  carry  it  to  the  end.”***® 
And  then  addressing  Denis,  “Monsieur 
de  Beaulieu,”  he  asked,  “may  I  pre¬ 
sent  you  to  my  niece?  She  has  been 
waiting  your  arrival,  I  may  say,**®® 
with  even  greater  impatience  than 
myself.” 

Denis  had  resigned  himself  with  a 
good  grace — all  he  desired  was  to 
know  the  worst  of  it  as**’®  speedily  as 
ossible;  so  he  rose  at  once,  and 
owed  in  acquiescence.  The  Sire  de 
Maletroit  followed  his  example  and 
limped  toward  the  chapel  door,*®®® 
and  entered.  The  building  had  con¬ 
siderable  architectural  pretensions.  A 
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light  groining  sprang  from  six  stout 
columns,  and  hung  down  in  two  rich 
pendants  from  the®“‘  center  of  the 
vault.  The  place  terminated  behind 
the  altar  in  a  round  end,  embossed 
and  honey-combed  with  a  superfluity 
of  ornament  in  relief, and  pierced 
by  many  little  windows  shaped  like 
stars,  trefoils,  or  wheels.  These 
windows  were  imperfectly  glazed,  so 
that  the  night  air  circulated  freely 
in3i76  jhg  chapel.  The  tapers,  of 
which  there  must  have  been  half  a 
hundred  burning  on  the  altar,  were 
unmercifully  blown  about;  and  the 
light  went®*®®  through  many  different 
phases  of  brilliancy  and  semi-eclipse. 
(3609) 

{To  he  continued  next  month) 

Lesson  XIII 

WORDS 

Candlestick,  embark,  impressed, 
inbred,  subagency,  exhilarate,  con¬ 
denser,  emulsion,  impound,  entice, 
ultimately,  improper,  confiscate, 
envoy,  uncertain,  subsoil,  incarnate, 
forecast,  unto,  excelsior,  incense,  altar, 
embezzle,  oxidation,  foremast,**  ex- 
pos6,  commonplace.(27) 

SENTENCES 

The  police  learned  that  his  accom¬ 
plice  had  embarked  for  unknown 
parts.  This  candy  excels  in  quality. 

1  imagine  that  Alderman  Conroy  will 
meet  the  convoy.**  How  unfortunate 
it  will  be  if  the  engineering  class  is 
discontinued  at  this  time.  It  is 
uncertain  when  the  subway  will  be 
completed.  On  the*®  fourth  ultimo, 
the  sheriff  served  the  subpoena.  If 
your  flat  in  the  suburb  has  furnace 
heat,  we  can  sublease  it  for  you. (72) 

Lesson  XIV 

WORDS 

Contradiction,  retrench,  electrify, 
materialism,  intercede,  electric  grill, 
metronome,  nutritive,  districted,  ni¬ 
trates,  intercept,  controversy,  pa¬ 
triotism,  centrally,  abstracted,  con¬ 
tralto,  altercation,  exclaimed,  exter¬ 
mination,  destroy,  extricate,  inter¬ 


cession,  interior,  interrogation,** 
meterage,  literalize,  patrolman,  Peter¬ 
son.  (29) 

SENTENCES 

The  electrifying  applause  was  the 
finest  tribute  to  the  well-known 
contralto.  The  detective  found  a 
general  distribution  of  counterfeit 
dollar  bills  in  that  section.**  The 
innovation  of  an  electric  grill  in  the 
Metropolitan  Caf6  met  with  great 
favor.  Please  make  an  abstract  for 
the  Literary  Digest.  A  special  in¬ 
structor*®  was  engaged  for  the  ob¬ 
streperous  child.  Austria  will  join 
the  neutral  countries.(62) 

Lesson  X  V 

WORDS 

Aggrandize,  superstition,  McCoy, 
shipyard,  reclusion,  poster,  overrule, 
hydrate,  suspiration,  hydroplane,  para¬ 
sol,  understudy,  self-respect,  overture, 
transfix,  antitoxin,  magnate,  antiq¬ 
uity,  undergrowth,  underwent,  mag¬ 
nifier,  antechamber,  multiplex,  inclu¬ 
sively,**  shortage,  self-sacrifice,  un¬ 
derrate,  transcontinental. (30) 
SENTENCES 

Mr.  McKayser  sent  this  poster  for 
our  art  circular.  We,  the  undersigned, 
express  our  supreme  thanks  for  the 
Thanksgiving  dinners  so  generously 
supplied  us.  I**  do  not  understand 
why  the  extra  discount  was  given  in 
this  transaction.  The  Transcontinen¬ 
tal  train  is  superior  to  any.  His  self- 
sacrifice  was  paramount  in*®  all  his 
dealings.  The  circus  will  arrive  in 
town  shortly.  The  whole  committee 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  newcomer. 
(68) 

Lesson  XVI 

WORDS 

Reasonable,  merciful,  inefficient 
tastefully,  fanciful,  grateful,  lawless, 
skillful,  sociable,  subscribe,  inter, 
pose,  tactless,  motionless,  interposi¬ 
tion,  kindness,  composure,  regiment 
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inc^uest,  amputation,  transient,  super¬ 
scription,  scribble,  resistless,  quad¬ 
ruple,  fragment,”  Farnsworth.  (26) 

SENTENCES 

Have  you  read  the  advertisement 
about  painless  dentistry?  A  request 
for  missionary  supplies  was  made  to 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  Chairman  of  the 
Advancement  League.  Refreshments 
composed**  the  better  part  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  his  hearty  endorsement 
of  this  measure.  VVe  are  extremely 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Popple*®  for  her 
disposal  of  the  exquisite  laces. 
Does  the  prescription  call  for  a 
cupful?  (64) 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills — I 

LESSON  I 

Hail,  cram,  clad,  ream,  kin,  tread, 
add,  Anna,  dairy,  lean,  neigh,  keel, 
lack,  melt,  knack,  late,  malady, 
nickel,  dame.  (19) 

Can  he  read  it?  I  will  not  go  in  the 
dark.  The  team  will  meet  me  at  the 
Arena.  Etta  met  the  lad  at  .Alle¬ 
gheny.**  He  came  in  an  hour  late. 
The  keel  will  make  a  red  mark.  (.?8) 

LESSON  II 

Fade,  fairy,  valley,  pallet,  birch, 
bale,  frail,  brim,  fresh,  flap,  bark, 
chaff,  panic,  shell,  fate,  peat,  jade, 
chef,  planet,  flit,  cherry,  pretty, 
jerk.  (23) 

Papa  will  catch  the  train  before  it 
can  leave.  Eva  put  the  plate  in  the 
pan.  I  have  not  read  the  late  piper. 
I  believe**  the  check  will  rei'''i  him 
before  the  frame.  Fred  gave  ]im 
Dale  a  ticket  for  the  game.  (42) 

LESSON  III 

Dope,  low,  harrowed,  flog,  taw, 
droll,  flop,  cot,  cod,  flow,  pollen, 
goat,  clawed,  rocket,  float,  trolley, 
volley,  knock,  romp.  (19) 

Joe  met  John  at  lodge.  Cora  will 
put  her  collie  dog  in  the  show.  Our 


friend  would  be  glad  if  he  told  her 
about  the**  locket.  The  company 
would  not  regard  the  public.  Lottie 
will  call  on  the  hero  before  dawn.  (41) 

LESSON  IV 

Food,  nugget,  boot,  ballot,  bucket, 
fur,  muffin,  mummy,  hull,  groove, 
nook,  plug,  numb,  pup,  wallet,  whittle, 
quota,  whet,  queen,  wig,  yell,  twitch. 
(22) 

Above  all,  you  should  obey  the  law. 
Your  letter  reached  him  after  the 
game.  Where  were  you  when  we  won 
the  cup?  What  may  we**  do  to  help 
you  in  your  work?  Where  will  you 
move?  Cora  will  call  on  the  queen. 
He  worked  away  all  day.  (47) 

• 

How  ta  Prepare  to 
Make  a  Speech  in  Public 

By  Garrtll  P.  Serviss 

One  of  my  correspondents  does  me 
the  honor  to  inquire:  “What  is  the 
best  way  to  prepare  for  a  speech  or 
a  lecture?” 

•Assuming  that**  he  means  prepara¬ 
tion  for  making,  and  not  for  listening 
to  the  speech  or  lecture,  I  will  give  him 
the  conclusions  that  I  have  drawn 
from*®  my  own  experience,  although  he 
might  easily  have  found  a  more  com¬ 
petent  adviser. 

In  the  delivery  of  an  atldress  to 
an  audience,  I  put  spontaneity’* 
above  every  other  quality  —  sponta¬ 
neity  of  expression,  as  far  as  possible; 
even  of  form.  .Accordingly  my  advice 
will  relate  to  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining’®"  the  power  to  be  spontaneous, 
for  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  that 
com*s  without  effort  or  study. 

In  the  classical  d  ivs  of  Demosthenes 
and'**  Cicero,  orations  were  recited 
essays.  But  in  these  days  of  abundant 
print  nobody  wants  to  hear  an  essay 
read,  or  recited  from  memory,  by 
the'*"  author,  because  it  is  far  more 
convenient  to  read  it  for  yourself, 
at  your  leisure. 

Wiat  modern  audiences  want  to 
hear  is  the  extemporaneous  expres- 
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sion'^‘  of  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker 
as  they  pass  through  his  mind  at  the 
moment  of  speaking. 

But,  of  course,  the  speaker  has 
to  get“®  ready  to  do  all  this.  He 
must  have  the  bricks,  and  he  must 
have  at  least  an  outline  of  the  plan 
of  his  building,  else“*  he  cannot 
erect  it.  The  bricks  are  the  facts 
that  he  must  know  (and  by  facts 
1  mean  abstract  conceptions  as  well 
as  concrete  objects**®  of  knowledge). 

I  he  plan  is,  in  substance,  the  underly¬ 
ing,  governing  idea  that  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  language,  or  diction,  might 
(keeping  to  the  architectural*’*  com- 
l)arison),  be  called  the  style  or  “order” 
of  the  building:  as  Doric  (simple  and 
massive),  Ionic  (graceful  and  a  little 
poetic),  Corinthian  (ornate  and  high¬ 
ly*®®  embellished).  In  all  these  things 
the  personality  of  the  speaker  will 
proclaim  itself,  than  which,  unless 
it  be  offensive  or  unattractive,  nothing 
is  more  stimulating***  to  the  curiosity, 
attention  and  sympathy  of  the  audi¬ 
tors;  and  just  for  that  reason  the 
speaker  ought  to  be  in  all  respects  as 
spontaneous,**®  t.  e.,  as  much  his 
uncamouflaged  self,  as  possible. 

For  the  rest,  I  will  be  specific, 
and,  in  order  to  be  so  safely,  will 
restrict  myself*’*  to  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  Next  week  I  am 
to  give  a  lecture  on  a  biographical 
subject.  I  have  given  this  lecture 
several  times  before,"*®®  but  it  is  nev’er 
(|uite  the  same,  except  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea,  and  in  certain  turns  and 
passages  which  actually  recur,  though 
with  variations,  in^**  the  presentation 
of  the  thought. 

Every  time  I  repeat  this  lecture, 
or  any  other,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  I  go  over  the  material, 
historical  or"**®  other,  out  of  which  it 
grows.  1  have  no  written  lecture  to 
refer  to,  but  I  have  some  memoranda 
of  thoughts,  facts,  and  authorities. 
With*’*  the  aid  of  these — and  the 
operation  becomes  more  facile  each 
time — -I  recultivate  my  field,  sow  my 
grain,  and  then,  with  simply  a  pic¬ 


ture*®®  in  my  mind  of  what  the  harvest 
is  to  be,  go  before  my  audience  and 
try  to  have  its  whole  growth  and 
fructification  take  place***  in  their 
presence. 

The  subject  on  this  occasion  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  Julius  Caesar.  I  am 
preparing  for  the  lecture  by  reviewing 
what  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  Cicero**® 
and  other  ancients,  including  Caesar 
himself,  have  said  and  recorded  about 
him  and  his  times,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  Mommsen,  Froude,  Lid¬ 
dell,  Ferrero*’*  and  other  modern 
historians,  and  out  of  all  that  often 
worked  soil  my  lecture  is  preparing  to 
sprout  again.  I  am  occasionally 
jotting  down  a*®®  memorandum,  but 
I  am  not  writing,  and  shall  not  write, 
a  line.  (612) 

Business  Letters 

( F ntm  Gardner* B  Coneiru^ive  Oielaiion,  Page  100.  heiitf  2 
and  3) 

CREDIT  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Hubert  Otto, 

Salesman  No.  49, 

Watertown,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Otto: 

We  are  preparing  for  shipment 
February  first  an  order  you  entered 
for**  P'rank  Brothers,  421  West  Street, 
amounting  to  $140.35. 

Although  we  asked  for  information 
at  the  time*®  the  order  was  entered, 
the  reports  we  have  received  are  not 
very  flattering.  Before  asking  P'rank 
Brothers  for  a  business  statement, 
we  should  like  to’*  hear  from  you 
regarding  their  affairs.  If  possible, 
give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  houses 
w'ith  whom  they  are  dealing,  as  this 
is'®®  the  best  information  for  our  files. 

If  we  were  dependent  entirely  on 
the  reports  of  the  mercantile  agencies 
and  the  replies  to  our  round  of*** 
inquiries,  the  order  could  not  be  passed, 
but  we  hope  you  can  get  us  some  in¬ 
formation  that  will  show  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a**®  line  of  credit  at 
least  covering  the  amount  of  the  order 
in  hand. 

Yours  very  truly,  (166) 
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The  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation 


Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  (Silver  Jubilee),  Chicago 
Hotel  Sherman,  December  26,  27,  28,  29,  1922 


This  convention  is  sure  to  be  the  meeting  place  of  the  live  ones 
of  the  profession. 

Many  members  have  not  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Federation 
since  it  was  organized;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  puzzle  to  determine 
why  many  good  commercial  teachers  never  attend  at  all. 

The  Federation  is  a  national  organization  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ers,  conducted  by  commercial  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  commercial 
teachers.  Its  only  object  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
commercial  education  and  to  seek  the  best  methods  and  practices  in 
teaching  commercial  subjects. 

Teachers  from  all  classes  of  commercial  schools  meet  and 
mingle  and  discuss  both  privately  and  in  open  meetings  their  com¬ 
mon  problems.  But  the  personal  face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart 
conversations  are  perhaps  the  best  part  of  all. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  is  a  gigantic 
CLEARING  HOUSE  for  the  best  ideas  and  methods  in  commercial 
education.  We  are  entering  a  new  era  in  this  line  of  work.  You 
ought  to  join  hands  with  all  the  rest  and  contribute  your  part  in 
shaping  the  future. 

The  Federation  needs  your  membership  and  influence,  but  you 
need  the  help  of  the  Federation  even  more.  Sipi  your  name  and 
give  your  address  on  the  lines  below  and  return  it  to  the  GENERAL 
SECRETARY,  JOHN  ALFRED  WHITE,  818  MONROE  ST.,  GARY, 
INDIANA. 


I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  THE  NATIONAL  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  TEACHERS’  FEDERATION,  and  will  pay  the  $2  membership 
dues  by  December  1,  1922. 

Name  . School  . 


Address. 
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Cooper  &  Shackman, 

970  Bridge  Street,  ' 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Gentlemen: 

Some  time  ago  you  very  kindly 
gave  us  information  regarding  the 
financial  standing  of**  A.  B.  Young, 
126  Orchard  Street,  of  your  city. 
Since  that  time  we  have  carried  a 
satisfactory  account  for  him,  extend¬ 
ing  small*®  credits. 

He  has  now  placed  an  order  with  us 
of  $800  on  terms  of  2  per  cent  April  10 
I  or  net  June  1.^* 

We  should  like  to  have  you  inform 
us  whether  his  business  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  our  shipment 
of  this  order  would  prove*®®  a  good 
business  risk.  Any  information  you 
may  care  to  give  us  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  and  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence,  without  responsibility***  to 
you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (130) 

I  Work 

By  Thomas  Carlyle 

I  There  is  a  perennial  nobleness, 
and  even  sacredness,  in  work.  Were 
a  man  ever  so  benighted,  or  forgetful 
of  his  high  calling,  there  is  always** 
I  hope  in  him  who  actually  and  earnest¬ 
ly  works;  in  idleness  alone  is  there 
perpetual  despair.  Consider  how, 
even  in  the  meanest  sort  of  labor, 

'  the*®  whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed 
into  real  harmony.  He  bends  himself 
with  free  valor  against  his  task; 
and  doubt,  desire,  sorrow,  remorse, 
i  indignation,**  despair  itself,  shrink 
■  murmuring,  far  off  into  their  caves. 
I  The  glow  of  labor  in  him  is  a  purify- 
i  ing  fire,  wherein  all  poison  is  burnt 
j  up;*®®  and  of  smoke  itself  there  is 

made  a  bright  and  blessed  flame. 

I  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his 
work;  let  him  ask  no  other***  blessed¬ 
ness;  he  has  a  life  purpose.  Labor  is 
life.  From  the  heart  of  the  worker 
rises  the  celestial  force,  breathed 
into  him  by  Almighty  God,**®  awaken¬ 
ing  him  to  all  nobleness,  to  all 
knowledge.  (158) 


Contest  Material -280 -Testimony* 

Q  Are  you  the  plaintiff  in  this 
case? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Where  do  you  live? 

A  4200  Park  Avenue. 

Q  How  old**  are  you? 

A  Twenty-five  now. 

Q  You  live  Lt  home  with  your 
parents? 

A  I  do. 

Q  On  October  31,  1919,*®  you  were 
a  passenger  on  a  Rapid  Transit  car? 

A  I  was. 

Q  Where  did  you  get  on  the  car?  ] 

A  At  Thirteenth  and  Market** 
Streets. 

Q  You  paid  your  fare? 

A  I  did. 

Q  What  time  of  the  evening  was 
it? 

A  About  six  fifteen  to  six  thirty. 

Q*®®What  kind  of  a  car  was  it? 

A  A  yellow  pay-as-you-enter  car. 

Q  Where  were  you  employed  at 
the  time? 

A  At***  Thirteenth  and  Wood 
Streets. 

Q  What  did  you  do? 

A  I  folded  envelopes. 

Q  Tell  1  his  Honor  and  the  jury 
what  happened  to  you  that**®  evening. 

A  I  was  going  east  on  Park  Av¬ 
enue,  and  got  up  to  go  to  the  front 
of  the  car. 

Q  What  happened  then? 

A***  When  I  got  to  the  front  of  the 
car  I  stood  on  the  platform  and  waited 
for  the  motorman  to  open  the  door. 

Q  Go*®®  on  and  tell  us  what  hap¬ 
pened  next. 

A  When  he  1  opened  the  door  I  put 
my  left  foot  on  the  step,  and  was 
about  to***  put  my  right  on  the  ground 
when  he  started  the  car  and  I  fell  off. 

*NOTB:  Quarts  mtnu^M  ar«  tndieolad  6v  a  bar, 

full  minuUt  by  a  daubU  bar. 
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(J  When  all  this  happened  was  the 
car  moving,  had  it  stopped? 

A  It  had  stopped. 

O  In  what  part  of  the  car  were  you 
standing  when  it  stopped? 

\  On  the  platform,  waiting-'®  for 
him  to  open  the  ||  door. 

y  When  you  started  to  alight, 
with  what  hand  did  you  take  hold  of 
the  car? 

.■\  With  my®*“  left  hand, 
y  What  part  of  the  car? 

A  On  the  handle  that  is  attached 
to  the  car. 

y  Do  you  mean  the  handle  near¬ 
est®**  the  front  of  the  car? 

\  Yes,  sir. 

y  Which  foot  was  on  the  step? 

.\  My  left  foot. 

y  Where  was  the  other  foot?®*"  | 

A  I  was  just  about  to  put  it  on 
the  ground. 

y  Then  what  happened? 

\  Then  the  motorman  started 
the  car  and  I  fell®**  off. 

y  How  were  you  thrown? 

A  1  fell  flat. 

y  Face  downward  or  face  upward? 
\  Face  downward, 
y  What  happened  to  you  after¬ 
wards?***® 

A  Two  men  took  me  home, 
y  Were  there  many  people  on  the 
car? 

A  .About  four  or  five,  1  |  judge, 
y  Was  it  light***  or  dark  at  the 
time? 

A  It  was  dark, 
y  Where  were  you  hurt? 

A  Over  my  left  eye. 

(To  be  continued) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

p.xt’s  discovery 

Strolling  along  the  quays  of  New 
York  harbor,  an  Irishman  came 
across  the  wooden  barricade  which  is 
placed  around  the  inclosure  where 
immigrants  suspected  of**  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases  are  isolated. 


“Phwat’s  this  boarding  for?”  he 
inquired  of  a  policeman. 

‘‘(4h,”  was  the  reply,  ‘‘that’s  to 
keep  out  fev'er  and*®  things  like  that, 
you  know.” 

‘‘Indade!”  said  Pat.  ‘‘Oi’ve  often 
heard  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but, 
bejabers,  it’s  the  first  time  Oi’ve 
seen  it!”  (75) 

TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE 

.An  opinionated  woman  of  limited 
experience  in  city  shopping  went  to 
buy  a  sealskin  coat,  feeling  that  it  was 
a  momentous  occasion  and  that  to** 
get  exactly  what  she  wanted  it  would 
perhaps  be  best  to  be  very  hard  to 
])lease.  So,  when,  after  trying  many 
smaller  shops,  she  finally*®  entered  one 
of  the  larger  and  more  impressive 
stores,  although  somewhat  awed  by 
the  long  polished  counters,  the  shining 
show  cases  and  gleaming  mirrors, 
she**  held  to  her  determination  to  be 
hard  to  please. 

.After  the  clerk  had  tried  at  least  a 
score  of  coats  on  her,  she  still  shook'®® 
her  head  dubiously  over  the  last  and 
glanced  about  her.  .Across  the  show¬ 
room  stood  a  woman  in  a  magnificent 
sealskin  coat. 

‘‘Now,”  said  the  shopper,'**  mo¬ 
tioning  toward  this  woman,  ‘‘if  you 
could  giv'e  me  a  coat  like  the  one 
which  that  lady  over  there  has  on, 
I’d  take  it.  It’s'*®  just  the  kind  of 
coat  I’ve  been  wanting.  W’hy  don’t 
you  show  me  one  like  that?” 

‘‘Madam,”  was  the  clerk’s  patient 
reply,  ‘‘that’s  the  reflection'**  of 
yourself.”  (177) 

NEEDLESS  EXPENSE 

‘‘What’s  the  use  of  having  a  speed¬ 
ometer  on  your  car?” 

“To  tell  you  how  fast  you  are 
travelling,  of  course.” 

“Nonsense!  The  cops  will  tell** 
you  that!”  (27) 
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The  Educational  Value  of  Shorthand 

(Continued  from  page  85) 


tells  him  very  many  funny  stories.'  "  Ex- 
.ictly  the  same  sort  of  ability  is  called  for 
when  the  teacher  or  employer  dictates  at 
too  rapid  a  rate  and  the  stenographer  or 
student  of  stenography  is  compelled  to  hold 
in  mind  what  has  been  said  until  the  process  of 
note-taking  can  catch  up. 

2.  The  association  of  symbols  and  meanings 
.ind  the  ability  to  substitute  one  symbol  for 
another  are  elements  of  almost  every  test  of 
intelligence.  Commonly  a  series  of  diagrams  are 
used  to  represent  corresjwnding  figures  or  letters. 
Then  the  subject  being  tested  is  required  to 
write  the  figures  or  letters  beneath  or  within 
the  diagrams.  In  shorthand  we  have  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  shorthand  symbols  with  the 
corresponding  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
constant  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other 
until  the  process  becomes  automatic  and  perfect. 

In  like  manner  it  would  be  possible 
to  go  on  and  show  how  the  elements 
commonly  used  in  the  intelligence 
tests  are  practically  all  inv'olved  in 
the  learning  or  practice  of  stenog¬ 
raphy.  These  “identical  elements” 
are  present  in  most  of  life’s  activities. 
I'or  that  reason  they  are  selected  for 
the  intelligence  tests.  The  point  is 
that  so  many  of  these  elements  are 
inv’olved  in  stenography  that  if  they 
are  trained  therein  there  will  be  a 
transfer  or  carry-over  of  the  benefits 
of  this  training  to  almost  every 
activity  of  life. 

The  experience  of  the  Army  in 
giving  intelligence  tests  to  nearly  two 
million  men  lends 
Stenographers  some  confirma- 
Passed  High  in  tory  evidence.  A 
.\rmy  Intelli-  classification  o  f 
gence  Tests  those  tested  and  a 

study  of  their 
average  scores  by  groups  reveals  the 
fact  that  stenographers  average  very, 
very  high.  They  were  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  groups  in  the 
army — practically  on  a  par  with  the 
officers.  This  fact  surprised  a  great 


many,  but  it  was  just  what  one 
would  expect  who  had  looked  carefully 
into  the  matter.  Does  it  mean  that 
the  most  intelligent  people  commonly 
study  stenography,  or  that  the  study 
of  stenography  develops  the  abilities 
involved?  Stenography  is  known  to 
be  easy,  and  Latin  and  mathematics 
are  generally  regarded  as  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  1  believe  it  is  the  simple  truth 
to  say  that  a  great  many  persons 
take  up  stenography  because  they 
doubt  their  own  ability  to  “pass  off” 
the  more  difficult  subjects.  For  these 
reasons  1  believe  the  second  alternative 
is  the  true  one — that  stenography 
does,  more  than  other  subjects,  de¬ 
velop  the  abilities  measured  by  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  tests. 

I  am  almost  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  old  professor  I  once  had — a  Ger¬ 
man  University  trained  man — who 
said:  “Anyone  who  doesn’t  write 

shorthand  isn’t  educated.”  Of 
course,  this  statement  is  too  strong. 
One  might,  in  these  days  of  portable 
and  popular-priced  typewriters,  say 
with  somewhat  greater  justification, 
“Anyone  who  doesn’t  operate  a  type¬ 
writer  isn’t  educated.”  I  know  from 
^•xperience  that  the  study  of  stenog¬ 
raphy  is  of  inestimable  value  edu¬ 
cationally,  even  though  one  should 
never  earn  a  dollar  as  a  stenographer. 
The  dean  of  a  famous  school  of 
journalism  knew  what  he  was  saying 
and  was  speaking  advisedly  when  he 
said,  in  a  commencement  address,  to 
a  group  of  college  people,  “If  I  had 
my  way,  shorthand  and  typewriting 
would  be  required  of  ev'ery  college 
student.”  In  saying  this  he  was 
not  thinking  of  “bread- winning,” 
but  purely  of  the  educational — the 
cultural  values. 
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